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5. Objections answered,” 


It is expected that objections will still be made to the 
doctrine of reconciliation, as stated in this essay; and that 
it will be contended, that it falls short of the atonement 
necessary. It might silence such objections merely to 

say, that as the New Testament knows of no other atone- 

ment, and the New Testament is the only standard of 
faith to christians, this must be all the atonement neces- 
sary, and no other ought to be admitted; but it may be 
«seful to answer them distinctly. 


Objection 1. Sin, being committed against an infinite 
being, is an infinite evil, “and exposes the sinner to infi- 
nite wrath and punishment: consequently, an infinite sa- 
tisfaction is required, withuvat which no sinner can be 
saved; and none but an infinite being can make that satis- 
faction. by suffering the punishment due to the sinner in 
his stead; but the doctrine of Fegenciiatog) | as you have 
stated it, includes no such atonement. 


Answer. The scriptures no where assert that sin is an 
infinite evil, nor is it possible it should be such, because 
it is the act of a finite being, and it is impossible the ac- 
tions of a finite being should be infinite. ‘The infiniteness 
of the Divine Lawgiver no more constitutes the transgres- 
sions of his laws an infinite evil, than it dees obedience to 
those laws an infinite good. If sin be in its nature an in- 
finite evil, every sin mnst be such, and there must be ax 
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many infinite evils as vhere are sins; but if every sin be 
an infinite evil, requiring an idfinite satisfaction, how 
could one such satisfaction be more than an atonement for 
one sin? If every sin, or, at least, some one sin, be not 
an infinite evil, all the sins ever committed: taken in the 
mass, cannot amount to an infinite evil; "Ee those things 
which are finite or limited. however added together or 
multiplied, can never become infinite or unlimited. — Sin 
cannot be an infinite evil, because the evil of it extendeth 
not to God, the only infinite Being, but is limited to crea- 
tures who are all finite. Both sin, and the evil of it, i. e 
the mischief it does, are evidently bounded, therefore not 
infinite. ‘lo say that sin is infinite, is to exclude all de- 
grees in criminality and guilt, which is contrary to scrip- 
ture, common sense, and evident matter of fact. If sin 
be not an infinite evil, it cannot expose the sinner to in- 
finité wrath and punisliment; because, to be just, punish- 
ment must be proportion 1ed to crimes, and the scriptures 
throughout, describe the punishment which God hath 
threatened as such. 

Admitting, for argument sake, that sin is an infinite 
evil, and deserves infinite punishment, it by no means 
follows that God cannot pardon it without an infinite sa- 
tisfaction; seeing he hath no where said that he requires 
such a satisfaction. Before tt be asserted that without an 
infinite satisfaction sinners cannot be saved, it ought to be 
proved, even on the supposition that sin is an infinite evil, 
that the mercy of God is not also infinite, and that the 
God of infinite mercy, whese prerogatiy e itis to do what- 
soever he pleaseth, cannot, in the exercise of his mercy, 
forgive sin freely, however great it may be; for until this 
be proved such a sati ‘faction cannot be shown to be ne- 
cessary. 

The above objection is unfounded, as the positions 
which form it are erroneous: and, as it ascribes infinite 
wrath to God, who is declared to be love, and to delight 
in mercy, it libels his adorable character, and veils his in- 
finite loveliness in dark shades. What! shall it be 
thought that the transgression of his commands by a frail 
child of the dust, was sufficient to raise infinite wrath in 
a Being who is infinitely good, to make his throne the seat 

of ‘*hot devouring flame,” and to determine him to pur- 
sue the hapless offender with all the fierceness of his indig- 
pation, and to overwhelm him with floods of vengeance, 
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OF ATONEMENY. 17h) 
ie all eternity, unless a person as infinite as himself, and | 
as compassionate as he is vindictive, should interpose and |” 
appease his wrath, by giving him full satisfaction for the! ; 
sins of the real offender? But if all this cannot be thought. at 

cannot even be believed as gospel, the notion of atone-* 
ment for which the objector contends is as baseless as ‘it 
is dishonorable to God and abhorrent to reason. The: 
‘ doctrine of reconciliation, as we have stated it, isp» erfe ct- ai 
ly consistent with the character and perie ctions of God, 
and highly honourable to the gracious Father of all; and, 
if the infinite mercy of God be a proper ground of hope 
for sinners, and the gospel be sufticient for their salva- 
tion, it lies open to no objection on the ground of insuf- 
ficiency. 












































Objection 2. Your statement of the doctrine of reconci- PF 7 
liation is inconsistent with the justice of God, as it makes . 
no provision for the satisfying of its demands; but the Ba 
debt which sinners owe muis/ be paid. Hs 














Answer. This objection is founded upon wrong notions #- 
of the justice of God; on the assumption that it is a prin- & 
ciple of retaliation or revenge; that it must inflict the 
punishment due to sin upon some one, but that it is indif- 
ferent as to the person on whom it inflicts it, whether it 
be the real offender or an innocent person; and that the 
exercise of mere mercy, and free forgiveness, by the su- 
preme Lawgiver, is inconsistent with his justice; but the 
justice of God consists in his doing that which is most 
right and fit for him to do: and who shall dare to say, that 
it is not perfectly right and fit, 1. e, just, for him to par- 
don penitent sinners freely, whithout demanding any sa- 
tisfaction for their sins? To suppose that the exercise of 
iree mercy and forgiveness 1s inconsistent with his justice, 
is to suppose there are divine attributes whic h are at va- 
riance with each other, and is clearly contradictory to the 
gospel, which isa revelation of divine mercy and free for- 
giveness. Until it can be shown that the justice of God 
ever demanded such a satisfaction as the objector sup- 
poses, i. e. the punishment of a righteous person in the 
place and stead of the guilty, the objection can have no 
force. The objector’s notion of atonement is indeed in- 
eonsistent with the justice of God; for it supposes him to ~ 
impute sin to an innocent person, and to punish him for 
it, that actual offenders might be secured from the penal 
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consequences of their crimes; and it converts the gospel 
into a bill of indemnity in favour of rebels, procured by 
the infliction of the penalties they had iucurred upon one 
who always perfectly obeyed. What man could bring 
himself to think it just for him to impute crimes to an in- 
nocent person, and to punish him for them? Yet, if the 
reputed orthodox doctrine of aténement be true, he who 
did this would imitate God; though all mankind would 
execrate his conduct, as a gross violation of all the prin- 
ciples of justice. The objector, before he repeats his ob- 
jection, should show how his own notions of atonement 
are to be reconciled with the common feelings of justice 
which God hath implanted in all men. As to the asser- 
tion, that **the debt which sinners owe must be paid,” 
this part of the objection is fully answered by the manner 
in which our Lord illustrated the doctrine of forgiveness 
of sins. When he compared sins to debts, and sinners to 
debtors, had a satisfaction for sins, answerable to the pay- 
ment of debts, been necessary, no doubt he would have 
mentioned such payment as taking place in order to the 
discharge of the debtor; but he gave no intimation of any 
thing ot the kind being necessary; on the contrary he said 
what is incompatible with such payment being required; 
that when the debtors had nothing to pay, their creditor 
frankly forgave them; which was evidently teaching that 
God forgives sins without receiving any satisfaction for 
them, as much as a creditor forgives a debt who cancels 
it without receiving any payment. In fact, if sins be 
viewed as debts, satisfaction and forgiveness are incom- 

atible with each other; for a debt cannot be both paid 
and freely forgiven, if it be paid nothing remains to for- 
wive. No doctrine is more plainly stated, or more point- 
edly insisted on, in the New Testament, than that of the 
free forgiveness of sins: this doctrine is perfectly consis- 
tent with the reconciliation of the world to God by Jesus 
Christ; but it can never be shown to be consistent with 
the popular notion of atonement. This, if there were no 
other reason, as that doctrine is not found in the scrip- 
tures, would justify us in rejecting it: and, as God freely 
forgives us, we have no need to trouble ourselves about 
how his justice is to be satisfied for our sins 


Objection 3. If you deny the atonement, as meaning a 
fatistaction for sins, you must depend on your own works 
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and merits for salvation; and so give up the doctrine of 7 
salvation by the free grace of God. a! 


Answer. Though we have often been charged with sub- i 
stituting our own 1 works and merits in the place of the 
atonement of Christ, asa satisfaction for sins, no charge 7 
can be more false. The doctrine of human merit, un. t 
der this view of it, we utterly disclaim; we know tha 
we have never merited, nor can merit, either salvation,) 
or eternal life, or indeed any blessing, at the hand o 
God. We owe him all the obedience we are capable) 7 
of performing, and, after we have done all, have reason)? | 
to say, *‘we are unprofitable servants; we have done no} 
more than was our duty to do.”? God can never be our, | 
debtor, we can lay him under no obligation, we can claim) j 
nothing of him on the ground of merit. Alas! we have 
sinned against him, we “have done evil in his sight, and 
have no “hope but in his mercy. But why should it be } . 
concluded, that because we give up the notion of satis-) 5 
faction for sins, we must expect salvation and eternal lifey 
on the ground of our own merits? Is there no ground of 
hope for sinners, but either their own merits, or the} 
merits of some other person? Is merit, after all, the} 
foundation on which we are to expect salvation and eter-| 4 ‘ 
nal life? No; we disclaim the doctrine of merit, under 
every view, as the ground on which we hope for such ine 
valuable blessings. Instead of substituting any thing of 
our own devising, in the place of the anti-es vangelic al no=: 
tion of satisfaction for sins, we grate fully and joyfully re- 
ceive what God hath set before us in his word, his free a 

race, and abounding mercy, in his Son Jesus the Christ. 
Lhis is the foundation on which we hope for salvation and 
eternal life, the free grace and mercy of God. 
| 
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Whatever the advocates of the reputed orthodox doc- § 
trine of atonement may say about the free grace of God, 
on their system, properly speaking, there is no free grace 
of God; salvation was bought and paid for; all the ‘bles- | : if 
sings of the gospel were purchased; God was bought off 9” 
from the infliction of his vengeance; what the gospel exe | 
hibits is not his free pardon, | but a purchased indemnity 
for sinners; he had value received for all his blessings be- 
fore he bestowed them. If they will still use the phrase, 
‘* Grace of God,”’ to be consrstent with what they call the 
leading doctrines of the gospel, they should rather say, 
‘sbought grace;”’ for they contend that a price was paid 
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Mor it: and the blessings bestowed by him who received gz 
price for them, can never with truth be called his free 
. gifts, however freely they may come to the sinner; whose 
obligations must be to the generous friend who purchased 
them, and gives them freely. ‘The doctrine of reconcilia- 
tion, as set forth in this essay, so far from being inconsis- 
tent with the free grace of God, gloriously displays his 
unmerited, unpurchased favour to a sinful world; and, 
t surely, if any thing deserves the name of free grace, 1 
Emiust, be unmet ‘ited, unpurchased favour. According to 
i the view we have take ‘n of the subject, all the blessings of 
‘the gospel, i including salvation and eternal life, originated 
lin, and flow from the vreat love of God to sinful men, are 
‘his free gifts, come in a way of free favour and rich mer- 
cy, through Jesus Christ. A powerful argument, with us. 
; against the p: ypular notion of atonement, is, that it 1s sub- 
iversive of the free grace of God, and, im fact, builds sal- 
‘Wation vn the ground of human merit; for as the death of 
‘Jesus was the death of a man, (and who will say now that 
as God he died?) if the merit of his death be the ground 
of our salvation, it must have human merit for its founda- 
tion. 
Objection 4. Your statement of the doctrine of reconci- 
liation, diminishes the value of the Saviour, and of his 


death. 


Inswer. If the not depreciating the infinite loveliness 

of God, his Father, in order to magnify the superior be- 
nienify and condescension of the Saviour: :if the not trans- 
forming that being who is the fountain of all mercy, into 
wrath and vindictiveness, that his more mild and merci- 
ful Son may have the honouy of appeasing his wrath, and 
rendering him placid and forgiving: if the not represent- 
ing our heat enly Father as an unfeeling and inexorabie 
creditor, who would not abate one farthing of what hie 
insolvent debtors owed him; as a mercenary being who 
would bestow no blessings till he had his price for them, 
that Jesus may have the praise of having satisfied all his 
demands, and of having purchased the blessings of salva- 
tion of him; be to diminish the value of the Saviour, and 
of his death. we must plead guilty to this charge; but then 
it is a charge which can never be supported against us on 
scriptural ground, and to avoid it we dare not take the 
fearful alternative of degrading the character af God, of 
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asserting what is contrary to the plainest dictates of both 
reason and scripture, and would be subversive of the gros- 
pel, as a system of the free grace of God. The doctri ine 
of reconciliation, as we have stated it, stamps great im- 
rtance on the work of Christ, and shows his labours 
and sufferings to be of the deepest interest to all man- 
kind; and qur statement appears to be justified by the ex- 
press declarations of Jesus and his apostles—w ith this we 
are satisfied. According to the view we have taken of 
the subject, God hath done, and will do, by Jesus Christ, 
every thing necessary for the salvation of ‘the world; the 
gospel is a system of truth and grace in which all are in- 
terested, and by which all may be savingly and eternally 
benefited; and we cannot perceive what more is necessary. 


6. Zhe popular notion of atonement is attended with insu- 
perable difficulties. 


Not to repeat what has been already stated, that an 
atonement which consist in satisfaction made to divine 
justice for the sins of men, and a price paid to God for 
their salvation, never can be reconciled with the doctrine 
of salvation by the free grace and rich mercy of God, and 
with the idea of God’s forgiving sins freely; there are 
other difficulties which attend the popular notion. which 
it will be proper to mention, in order to show how con- 
trary it is a the simplicity of the gospel. 

It is contended that an infinite person was necessary to 
make the atonement required; consequently it ought to be 
shown that Jesus Christ was infinite; that he may appear 
qualified to make it: but the scriptures no where assert 
that he was an infinite person, on the contrary they de- 
clare concerning him what is incompatible with infinity; 
that he increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour 
with God and man. (Luke ii. 52.) But is it possible for 
an infinite person to increase under any view? What is 
infinite can admit of no increase. He declared, after his 
resurrection, that all power was given unto him: (Matt. 
xxvill. 18.) but had he been infinite he must have possess- 
ed all power before he died, have always possessed its 
consequently it must have been a gift ‘which he never 
needed. Itis-said that he was made perfect through suf- 
fering; (Heb. ii. 10.) but had he been infinite he must have 
been as perfect before he suffered as he was after, as no 
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imperfection can attach to an infinite being; and the hy- 
pemens which requires him to be infinite, requires him to 
e such, (consequently to have all power, to be perfect,) 
at the time when he suffered, not merely afterwards. 
If it could be proved that Jesus Christ was an infinite 
oe the difficulties which remain would be insuperable, 
n order to his making atonement, it would be necessary 
that as an infinite person he should suffer and die; for as 
the hypothesis requires an infinite person to make it, so it 
requires that he should make it by his death; but an in- 
finite person must be divine, must be truly God, and, con- 
sequently, according to the popular notion, God must 
have died. ‘This, though an idea the most absurd and 
shocking, has had its advocates; there have been those who 
have asserted that God died; but after asserting this it is 
ridiculous for them to boggle at transubstantiation, or any 
thing, however unreasonable or impossible; for nothing 
can be more unreasonable, or impossible, than the suppo- 
gition that God died. To get over this difficulty, it has 
been said that Christ had two natures, the one finite the 
other infinite, that he was both God and man; as if two 
natures, two infinitely different beings, could make but 
one person! However, taking this for granted, which is 
much easier than finding the least rh ae of proof of it, 
gome of the modern advocates for the atonement have 
said, that the divine or infinite nature neither did nor 
could suffer, that God could not die, that it was as man 
only Christ suffered and died. If this be getting rid of 
the difficulty under one view, it leaves it insuperable un- 
der another; for the sufferings and death of a man, a finite 
being, could not be the infinite satisfaction which is in- 
sisted on as necessary. If that which suffered and died 
made the satisfaction, and that which suffered and died 
was not infinite, it follows that no infinite satisfaction is 
made; according to the hypothesis, no proper atonement 
for sin. Either the greatest of all absurdities must con- 
tinue to be maintained, namely, that God died for sin- 
ners, or the notion that Christ by his death made an in- 
finite satisfaction for sins is, at least, virtually relin- 
quished. 
if Christ who is supposed to have made the satisfaction 
or atonement, be an infinite person, truly God, fo whom 
did he makeit? By all christians it is acknowledged that 


there is and can be but one God; if thea Christ be truly 
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fod, he must be that one God; and no other God can be 
found to receive the atonement. If he was God who 
made the atonement, and he was God who received it, ag 
there is but one God, it will follow that the same being 
both made and received it, 7. ¢. that he made atonement 
to himself for the sins of his own creatures. May it not 
be said, according to the popular notion, that he laid the 
sins of men upon himself, inflicted on himself the punish- 
ment due to them, appeased his own wrath, satisfied his 
own justice, and paid a price to himself for the blessings 
of salvation? While it is said that Christ is truly God, 
as it is acknowledged there is but one God, it follows that 
he must have both paid and received the price, have made 
and received the satisfaction, have inflicted and borne the 
unishment. 

To elude these glaring absurdities, it has been urged 
that, though there is but one God, in this one God there 
are three co-equal and co-eternal persons, each of whom 
is truly and properly God; as if three divine intelligent 
persons could be one God, any more than three human 

ersons can be one man! Economy has been devised, in 
which the transactions which relate to man’s redemption 
are supposd to be arranged, and cach of the divine persons 
to have taken his particular part, so that each has his dif- 
ferent province in carrying those transactions into effect; 
and that it is the province of the Father to require and re- 
ceive satisfaction, and of the Son to become man, suffer 
and die to make that satisfaction. Without stopping to 
show how foreign to the scriptures these suppositions are, 
and the absurdity of imagining distinct intelligent agents, 
who can act in different personal relations, and official 
capacities towards each other, in one undivided being! 
suffice it to say, that no difficulty is removed by these 
vain imaginations; for itis still one and the same God, 
after all, who is supposed to act in the different provin- 
ces, and to conduct all the parts of this imagined econo- 
my, both to require, to make, and to receive the satisfac- 
tion. Besides if the Father and the Son be perfectly 
equal, their justice and mercy must be equal; and how is 
it that the justice of the Father both requires and receives 
satisfaction, while no provision is made for satisfying the 
justice of the Son, nor a word is said about his requirin 
any such satisfaction? How is it that there is no wrat 
in the Son to appease, that he requires no price for salva~ 
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tion, but mercy and forgiveness flow freely from him: 
while the wrath of the Father needs appeasing, a price 
must be paid him for pardon and salvation? It would 
seem, according to the reputed orthodox sclieme, so far 
from the Father and Son being perfectly equal, the jus- 
tice of the former is far more stern and rigorous than that 
of the latter, and the mercy and favour of the latter far 
more generous and free than the mercy and favour of the 
former. If the difficulties which have been mentioned, 
as attending the popular notion of atonement, be not insu- 
perable, then what difficulties are? Surely a doctrine so 


. contrary to the simplicity of the gospel, and which invol- 


ves so many glaring absurdities =, cannot be true, cannot 
belong to a religion \ which is suited to babes in knowledge; 
much “less can it be the foundation of the gospel. 


7. A glance at the moral tendency of the popular doctrine 
of Atonement, and of the christian doctrine of Reconcer- 
liation. 


Truth must ever have a tendency to produce good mo- 
ral effects, in particular religious truth, and most of all 
evangelical truth as taught “by Jesus and his apostles. 
Error, on the contrary, must be i injurious in its tendency, 
especially such errors as place the character of God ina 
false light, and corrupt the glorious gospel of his grace. 

So far as any doctrines are merely speculative they can 
have no moral influence; not being practical in their na- 
ture and tendency, they cannot be expected to produce 
any practical evod; but so far as the belief of such ‘Specu- 
ations is supposed to be of essential importance in reli- 
gion, and such faith to supply the place of virtue, they be- 
come injurious, as they tend to produce laxity of morals. 
Of such a speculative nature are many of the notions en- 
tertained of the atonement; and, unhappily, t the belief of 
them is supposed to cancel every crime, and make up for 
the want of every virtue; such a ‘faith is imagined to have 
in it the essense of ail virtue; and the brightest virtues 
without it have, by some, been deemed no better than 
splendid sms. So ‘far as thie is the case what good moral 
eifects can be expected? What bad moral effects may not 
be apprehended? The christian doctrine of reconcilia- 
tion, so far from being of a speculative nature, has direct- 
ly to do with the moral condition of mankind, is alto- 
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xether of a practical tendency, calculated to influence the 
heart and life, and bring men into a state of oneness with 
God. 

The popular doctrine of atonement is inconsistent with 
the moral system which God hath established; which sys- 
tem provides for the moral good, improvement and happi- 
ness of ‘mankind. According to the moral system which 
God hath established, by the constitution of the human ? 
mind, and the connection he hath fixed between one thing 
and another in the moral world, Innocence, Righteous- i 
ness, Sin, and Guilt, are all personal, and cannot be — 
transferred from one man to another; Innocence and ~ 
Righteousness have effects corresponding to their nature | 
indissolubly connected with them; and Sin and Guilt have l 
also effects suitable to their nature as inseparably con- 
nected with them. No one is innocent but such as are 
free from personal blame, and all such are innocent. 
None are righteous but those who do right. None are 
sinners but those who personally transgress; none can feel 
guilty, but those who are conscious of having sinned; for 
guilt is the consciousness of '.aving sinned, and all must 
feel guilty who are conscious of having sinned. The fruits 
of righteousness can be enjoyed by those ouly who do 
right; and the bitter effects of sin can be avoided only by 
avoiding sin, or ceasing from it. Punishment is suffer- 
ing connected with guilt, and inflicted as the consequence 
of sin; it therefore can fall only on the guilty person, the 
actual sinner. Such is the moral system which God has 
established; but the popular notion of atonement breaks in 
upon, and is hostile to it. That notion supposes that sin, 
guilt and punishment, and righteousness also, are trans- 
ferrable, and that the effects of sin may be separated from 
its that the sin and guilt of actual offenders, were trans- 
ferred from them to Christ, by being imputed to him, and 
that their punishment was transferred to him by being in- 
flicted upon him; that his righteousness is transferred to 
them so far as to be imputed and reckoned to their ac- 
count. Thus the sinner finds an indemnity before he is 
purified, and imagines himself made righteous before he | 
does right. How can a doctrine thus at war withthe mo- 7 
ral order of the universe, and which breaks the connec, 
tion of causes and effects which God hath established in 
the moral world, fail to have a bad moral tendency? ‘That 
tendency is happily counteracted, in numerous instances, 
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by the good principles of human nature, and those parts 
of genuine christianity which are still retained; but this 
eters not the tendency of the doctrine considered in it- 
self. The christian doctrine of reconciliation perfectly 
harmonizes with the moral system which God has esta 
blished. It furnishes men with the most efficacious means 
of being saved from their sins, and of becoming personally 
righteous; aud so of escaping the bitter effects of sin, and 
of being partakers of the peaceable fruits of righteousness; 
but it breaks not the connection which God hath esta- 
blished between causes and effects in the moral world. 
Can then its moral tendency fail to be good? 

The doctrine of reconciliation, as stated in this essay, 
does not endanger the cause of virtue and righteousness; 
by leading sinners to suppose that another has been right- 
eous in their stead, and that God esteems them righteous 
on account of the obedience of another. On the contrary, 
it establishes the necessity, and the essential importance 
of real personal righteousness, both of heart and life. It 
is calculated to lead men to enquire how far they are at 
one with God in their spirit and conduct; to show them 
that they can be no further happy than they become like 
him in disposition, and are conformed to his will; and 
deeply to impress it on their minds, that unless they be 
personally reconciled to God, by ceasing from all opposi- 
tion to his will, and by devoting themselves to him, they 
cannot escape the wrath to come. 

The doctrine of atonement, or reconciliation, according 
to the preceding view of it, contains every thing needful 
for man, as a guilty perishing creature, and secures every 
important moral effect. He finds himself placed under a 
dispensation of free grace and mercy. God hath revealed 
himself as the loving Father of all, ever disposed to make 
his creatures happy. Sinners are invited to return to him 
and receive the free forgiveness of all their sins. They 
have all the means and strength afforded them by the gos- 

el, that are necessary to make them holy and happy. 
Every thing possible is done to secure the moral good of 
the universe, and all in perfect accordance with its esta- 
blished laws. Salvation and eternal life are presented to 
sinners as free gifts. The way is opened for them to re- 
ceive all the riches of. divine grace, and to attain immor- 
tality and glory. What can they desire more? They 
have cause to joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 













PLAIN THOUGHTS ON SACRIFICES. 


FSSAY VII. 





Iv inquiring into the value and design of the Jewish sa- 
erifices, it is natural to ask, in what estimation were the 
held by our Lord Jesus Christ, and what did he tenth 
concerning them? 

1. As he was a Jew, ‘* made under the law,”’ and de 
elarcd that he came not to destroy the law but to fulfil it, 
(Matt. v. 17.) it 1s natural to conclude that, it he had 
considered the ritual service as practised under the law, 
' to be of essential importance, or of indispensable obliga- 
tion, he would not have neglected to observe it. But did 
he do this, in any instance, so far as sacrifices were con- 
eerned? We have not the least hint in the New Testa- 
ment that he ever offered any animal sacrifices, or present- 
ed any to the priests to be offered on his account. May it 
not hence be concluded, that the offering of sacrifices was 
not absolutely essential to the obedience required under 
the law? Perhaps it may be said that it was not necessary 
for him to offer any sacrifice as he was without sin, and 
was by his death to become the anti-type of the Jewish sa- 
crifices. This suggests another question. 

2. Did Jesus Christ, in any of his addresses to the peo- 
ple, or of his instructions to his disciples, speak of the 
Jewish sacrifices as vicarious and typical, or intimate that 
he was the anti-type of those sacrifices? He did nothing 
of the kind. He even gave no reason for his non-obser- 
vance of the ritual service so far as relat-d to sacrifices; 
but left his conduct to speak for itself, and the reasons of 
it to be gathered from his general teaching. As he taught 
the great end of the law, and fully explained and enfor- 
ced the moral parts of it, if the sacrifices were designed 
to be types of his death, and this design had been all 
along overlooked and disregarded, it is reasonable to 
think he would have pointed it out particularly, and have 
instructed, at least, his own disciples respecting the na- 
ture and design of them as being vicarious, and to receive 
their consummation in his death. But he gave no informa- 
tion on these points, not even to his own disciples; he did 
not so much as touch on them; but, to the close of his mi- 
nistry, left his hearers as much in the dark respecting the 
relation which the Jewish sacrifices are supposed to have 
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had to him and his death as types to their anti-type, as if 
he had never taught among them. ‘This is utterly unac- 
countable on the supposition that the popular notions of 
sacrifices are correct. Even after his resurrection, whey 
expounding to his disciples in all the scriptures the things 
concerning himself, (see Luke xxiv. 27, 44, 45. ) iti ig not 
intimated that he ‘said any thing to them respecting the 
vicarious nature of sacrifices, or the Jewish sacrifices ha. 
ving a reference to his death, though, had such actually 
been the case, it is natural to expect he would have done 
it; nor, had he done it, can it well be thought the Evan. 
gelist would have omitted what must have appeared sq 
new and important. 

Jesus preached the forgiveness of sins, and commis. 
Paae his disciples to preach it in his name. He taught 
that forgiveness is the gift of God, and all his illustrations 
of God’s manner of forgiving show that forgiveness flows 
from his mercy to sinners, and is his free, unmerited, un. 
purchased gift. He insisted on repentance, and the for: 
giveness of others, as essentially necessary, in order toa 
sinner’s obtaining and enjoying forgiveness; but he never 
mentioned any sacrifice as necessar y, either to procure 
forgiveness for the sinner, or to bring him to the enjoy: 
ment of it; butgf sacrifices were vicarious, if God required 
that the victims should die instead of the actual offenders, 


it must follow, that sacrifices were necessary to obtain § 


ardon for sinners, and bring them to enjoy it. Hence, 
it appears, that Jesus not only did not teach that sacrifi- 
ces were vicarious; what he taught was quite incompatible 
with the notion of their being such. In teaching the way 
of salvation he said nothing about sacrifices, but made the 
love and mercy of God the only foundation of it, and a 
moral change the only necessary condition of enjoying it. 
4. As Jesus offered no sacrifices which were appointed 
by the Jewish law, neither did he direct his disciples to 
offer any. If it be said, it was not necessary for him to 
offer them, because he was without sin, this reason wil! 
not hold respecting the disciples. If sacrifices were ne- 
cessary in order to the obtaining forgiveness of sins, uni! 
he wp acrificed himself and had become the anti-type ol 
them, why were not the disciples prior to that event di 
rected to offer them? Jesus directed them to pray for and 
expect forgiveness independently of any sacrifice. If the 
Jewish sacrifices were vicarious, and, as such, to say the 
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Jeast, a necessary medium of forgiveness, why were the 
disciples countenanced by their Master in the disuse of 
them, when as yet he had not offered himself, and in fact 
they were Us at the idea of his laying down his life? 
If our Lord had ever taught his disciples, that the sacri- 
fice of his life was absolutely necessary for any one to ob- 
tain the forgiveness of sins, instead of lamenting, they 
would have rejoiced in the prospect of that event. 

5. That the disciples prepared the passover, and Jesus 
ate it with them, is no contradiction to the above remarks; 
for the passover was simply commemorative of what God 
did for their nation in their preservation and deliverance 
when in bondage in Egypt. Though the lamb was slain, 
it was not offered by a priest, nor presented on an altar; 
and the passover originated in Egypt, of course it was 
prior to the giving of the law and the ceremonial appointed 
by that law. It was a Jewish festival, designed to per- 

etuate the remembrance of God’s dealings with that peo- 
ple, and to cherish their gratitude to him; it cannot 
therefore be construed into an offering for sin. 

6. There is but one instance, recorded by the Evange- 
lists, of Jesus giving any direction to any of his hearers 
respecting their presenting an offering to the priest, and 
that is in the case of the man whom he cured of tle lepro- 
sy: (Matt. 8. 4.) him he directed to offer the gift that Mo- 
ses commanded for a testimony unto them, His offering 
this gift had nothing to do with making an expiation for 
sin, as his having been a leper was no evidence of his 
guilt, and the offering was presented, not in order to his 
cure, but in consequence of his being already cured; be- 
sides, it was offered for a testimony to others that he was 
cleansed from his leprosy. In Matt. v. 23, 24 he teaches 
that those who offer their gifts at the altar, should do it 
with good will to others, and in a spirit of conciliation and 
brotherly love. Instead of teaching that sacrifices would 
set right what was wrong, Jesus taught that men should 
do right first, in order to their offering their gifts accep- 
tably. 

7. Our Lord not only excluded sacrifices from what he 
declared to be the weightier matters of the law, and in 
strong terms censured the Scribes and Pharisees for mag- 
nifying ceremonial observances into matters of essential 
importance, and for the reliance they placed upon them, 


—but he spoke of sacrifices in terms which showed that he 
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considered them, at most, as of minor importance. Hence 
his words, Jf ye had known what that meaneth, I will have 
mercy and not sacrifice, ye would not have condemned the 
guiltless. (Matt. 9. 13 & xii. 7.) Also, his approbation of 
what the Scribe said, that to love God, and his neighbous 
as himself, is more than all whole burnt-offerings and sacri- 
Jices. (Mark xii. 33.) But had the Jewish sacrifices been, 
as mo have supposed, vicarious, and as types of Christ 
oe are out the only way of salvation, surely they must 

ave ranked among the most weighty matters of the law, 
and have been of leading and essential importance. 

What has been brieff noticed may enable us to judge 
of the estimation in which our Lord held the Jewish ritual 
service, and in particular the sacrifices. Had he consi- 
dered the offering of them as a necessary part of the obe- 
dience which God required of those who where under the 
the law, he could not, being made under the law, have 
consistently allowed himself in the neglect of this part of 
his obedience as a Jew; nor could he have connived at thie 
neglect of the righteousness of the law, in this respect, in 
his disciples, who also were under it. Those teachers 
who believe the Jewish sacrifices to have been vicarious, 
and typical of the sacrifice of Christ, do not fail to insist 
en this in their public teaching, and would think them- 
selves faulty if they were always silent on what they think 
a matter of vast importance; how then do they account 
for the total silence of Jesus on the vicarious and typical 
nature of those sacrifices? Surely he must have viewed the 
subject in a different light from what they view it, or he 
could not have treated it with the total neglect which he 
did. How will they account for his leaving sacrifices al- 
most totally unnoticed, which they consider to be of such 
vital consequence; for his never explaining their nature 
and design, or saying any thing expressive of their value; 
but, on the contrary, treating them as mere ceremonies, 
which had no kind of relation to, nor connection with the 
more perfect dispensation and spiritual worship which he 
came to introduce, and, consequently, as not calling for 
any particular notice from him? Had the Jewish sacrifi- 
ces been what reputed orthodox christians suppose, their 
relation to Christ and his death, and to the plan of Chris- 
tian redemption, would have made it natural for him to 
have particularly noticed: and explained them, and to 
have teld the Jews that they were vicarious and typical of 
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his death, especially as they had never been taught to re- 
ard them in that light by Moses or any of the prophets. 
Qa the whole, it may well be concluded, that if Christians 
formed their views of the Jewish sacrifices from the con- 
duct and teaching of Jesus, they would never think of 
their being either vicarious or typical, or a subject of any 
essential consequence, especially toe the followers of Jes 
gua. R. W. 


ON ORIGINAL SIN AND HEREDITARY 
DEPRAVITY. 





A Conversation. 


Richard. Since our last conversation, I have been led 
to conclude, that, as I have found my views to be erro- 
neous on every subject on which you and I have conversed, 
that probably this may be the case on other subjects also. 
Under this impression, I have come to the conclusion to 


examine into the truth of every sentiment I beiieve, that 

I may learn whether my faith is founded on the wisdom of 

= and the traditions of the fathers, or on the word of 
od. 

Thomas. The conclusion to which you have come, is 
that of an honest and candid mind;—and one which every 
one ought to adopt, who has arrived at mature age. The 
opinions we hold, if we derive them merely from tradi- 
tion, are of little value to us, even though they should be 
well founded. They serve indeed as a passport among 
the religious professors of the day; but if we are placed in 
scenes of temptation and trial, they often Neetod 2a us, or 
we forsake them. 

Rich. 1 am now fully satisfied that it is my duty to 
follow the advice of Paul,—*+ 7o prove all things, ‘and 
lo hold fast that which is good.” Hitherto I have held 
fast, with the greatest tenacity, what I have derived from 
human creeds and confessions of Faith, which I find have 
deceived mes; henceforth I will endeavour to imitate the 
Bereans of old, who ‘* searched the Scriptures daily to see 
whether these things were 0.2? Acte xvii. 1L 
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Thom. 1 admire your determination, and shall be ha 
py to render you every assistance in my power. The 
time was, when like you, [ took every thing for granted; 
but having been led by a singular circumstance to dis- 
cover my error on a subje. t of great importance, I sat 
down, with the determination to examine every thing | 
professed to believe: and the result was that I found it 
necessary to relinquish almost every opinion I formerl, 
held, and was led to adopt my present views of religion, 
which, though they are condemned by the ignorant and 
the designing, have given me the most heart-felt satisfac. 
tien, and filled me with the most cheering hopes of futu- 
rity. Before you enter upon this commendable course of 
inquiry, will you permit me to ask you one question? 
Are you prepared for the result? If in the course of your 
investigation, you should discover, that the p: pular reli- 
gious opinions ‘of the day are founded only, or principally, 
on the traditions of men;—do you possess sufficient reso- 
lution to avow unpopular doctrines, and thus expose your- 
self to the censure of the Orthodox? 

Rich. 1 thank you for this caution; but I have counted 
the cost. Iam fully satisfied that it is my duty to seek 
for truth, as for ‘*hid treasures,’ and when I have found 
it, to hold it fast at all risks. Itis not consistent: with 
the character of an honest and upright man, to ask, whe- 
ther this or that opinion will gain him popular favour, but 
whether it be frue. 

Thom. 1am happy to find that you have thought so 
closely and maturely on these subjects; and have no doubt, 
but the result of your inquiries will be productive of the 
highest satisfaction to your own mind, to whatever evils 
it may expose you in the world. 

Rich. ‘True. And by the grace of God I am determined 
to enjoy this satisfaction; for, henceforth 1 will receive 
nothing as truth but what is plainly supported by scrip- 
ture and reason. 

When I left home this evening, it was not merely with 
the intention of communicating to you the general reflec- 
tions which have occupied my mind since our last conver- 
sation, but to ask your opinion-on a subject which lias 
often engaged my attention, and been a source of mucli 

erplexity tome. I-refer to the doctrine of original sin. 
Vou know, this doctrine is considered by most professors 


to lie at the foundation of all religion; it is therefore of 
importance that we should be well acquainted with it. 
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Thom. Before I can state any opinion on this subject, 
_ will be necessary to ask what you mean by original 

2 If you mean simply whether Adam sinned in eat- 

ng the forbidden fruit, and whether this was the first sin; 
oe no hesitation in answering in the affirmative. 

Rich. By original sin I mean the doctrine of hereditary 

gravity; OF, in the words of our Catechism (Presbyte- 

ian + The covenant being made with dam, as a pub- 

erson, not for himself only, but for his posterity; all 

mankind descending from him by ordinary generation, 
‘ned in him and fell with him in that first transgres- 
nu ——— And that **the sinfulness of “that 
tate whereinto man fell, consisteth in the guilt of 
idam’s first sin, the want of that righteousness wherein 
‘e was created, and the corruption of his nature, whereby 
eis utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite un- 

all that is spiritually good, and wholly inclined to all 

vil, and that continually; which is commonly called ori- 
ginal sin, and from which do proceed all actual trans- 
rressions.°? Ques. 22, 25. 
~ Thom. Do not be startled, friend Richard, if I should 
say, that if this be your definition of original sin, I do not 
believe in it, nor in “ art of what you have quoted 
from your Catechism. o not believe that a covenant 
was made with 7 that he was a public person— 
nor do I believe that upon his standing or falling the fu- 
ture fate of mankind in any respect depended. Nor do I 
believe that by the first sin of Adam, either his nature, or 
the nature of any of his descendants was ‘¢ utterly indis- 
psed, disabled, and made opposite to all that is spiritu- 
ally good, and wholly inclined to evil, and that continu- 
ally.” Why should [ believe these things? The Scrip- 
tires have no where taught them. In that Holy Book it 
is never said that a covenant was made with Adam—or 
tat he was a public head—or that his posterity fell in hin 
—or that their natures became corrupted by his fall—or 
lat they were liable to the pains of Hell for ever, in con- 
sequence of his sin. No, no, friend Richard, the pages 
ot that volume were never disgraced by the introduction 
of such sentiments as these. 

Rich, 1 am almost startled, friend Thomas, with these 
bold assertions, delivered in so animated a tone, but I am 
letermined to hear you with candour. I must confess ] 
have always been at a loss for a scripture text to support 
te notion that Adam was our Covenant Head. But is 
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there not good ground to believe that the sin of Al 
was imputed to his descendants, and that on this acc, 
they became liable to punishment. } 
om. I do not believe that the sin of Adam was j 
puted to his posterity, or that they became liable to, 
punishment either in this world or the next in coy 
—— of his sin, for the following conclusive reaso, 
The Scriptures no where teach ‘this doctrine. 9, 
is ; impossible. For sin can never be separated from. 
person committing it. My sin can never become yoy 
mor yours mine, under any circumstance whatever,— 
Any passages in the Scriptures which appear, at {i 
sight, to countenance such a doctrine, must be understy 
in a highly figurative sense, or they would clash with ¢ 
eternal principles of justice and ‘eae Neg sure| 
nothing can be more unjust than to impute the sin of t 
guilty to the innocent, and then punish the innocent as 
they were guilty. Hence, 4. we find that such condy 
is most positively condemned in Scripture. Let me 
of or to read with attention, Prov. xvii. 15 and Eze 
Xvili, 2, 4, 19, 20. 

Rich. Though I see much force in your remarks, 
are they not at variance with what is stated by Pa 
Rom. v. 12—21. 

Thom. ‘The passage to which you have referred me m 
appear, to the superficial r ader, to favour the popul 
opinion. But if you will divest your mind of all pre 
dice, and hear me with your usual candour, I think | « 
satisiy you, that the Apo: tle is not here teaching that 4 
men fell in Adam, and are punished for his sin; but s 

ly, that in consequence of his sin, all men are liable 
natural death, which, by the goodness of God, is so f 
from being a punishment to the posterity of Adam, that 
is a blessing, as it is the avenue to eternal life. 

Before I offer any remarks on this passage, it will 
necessary to consider the import of these words, ‘Int 
day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.”? (Gen. ' 

7.) Our orthodox friends very gravely tell us, that 
death in this threatening, we are to understand death ! 
tural, spiritual and eternal. But these are mere asser/inn 
without even the shadow of evidence. It is most mu 
fest, from what is said of this threatened penalty, after 
had been incurred, that nothing more is meant than 
tural death; for God says to Adam, ‘¢ Dust thou art, : 
tanto dust thou shalt return.?? Gen. iii. 19. This isd 
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Of ¥ I, 
8 Accoull ¢ med by what Paul says, 1 Cor. 15, 21, 22, which is 
allel with Rom. v. ** As in Adam all die (nafirally) 
Was i: Christ shall all be made alive;’? that is raised from 
le (0 af dead: for ** by man came death, by man came also the 
in cong rection of the dead.”? Here We find that the death 
-Teasomh-) came by Adam is opposed to the resurrection b 
¢-—2. Bust. It cannot then mean eternal death, for then they 
from (iq never be raised again. 
ne yourti¢ you will now read over Rom y. 12 &c. you will find 
“Ver. the life which is to come by Chsist, is as extensive 
> at lin the death by Adam. .If then, according to the ortho- 
idersto : interpretation, the death which came by Adam was 
WI UBsth natural, spiritual, and eternal; it will irresistabl 
_ Surelf@low, that the life which comes by Christ, is life A 
‘in Ol Ul itual, and eternal, and that this will come to all men 
“CNC as Bihout a single exception. If we adopt the orthodox view 
} CONUUE the meaning of death, as threatened to Adam, we must 
te bandon all idea of future punishment, and thus give up 
¢ Evel eat part of the scriptures. But if we understand the 
rd death, to mean simply natural death, its first and 
oper import; then we shall see that this evil will be 
ne away by the resurrection of the dead, and thus all 
on will be more benefitted by Christ than they have 
n injured by Adam; and have vastly more cause for 
utitude than complaint. 
Rich. Your remarks have great force, and I know not 
wto resist them. Allow me, however, to ask you ano- 
rquestion. Do you not believe, that, in consequence 
the sin of Adam, all men have lost ‘*the image of 
of” in which our first parents were created? 
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S$ 80 Tom By no means. Every son and daugiiter of Adana 
a, that HM as fully and as really created in the image of God now, 

., g@ Adam was.- The reason why any one thinks other- 
ael se, 18 owing to the pre oy notion they form of the 
Gen. es of the phrase **made in the image of God.” It 
\ 





usual to suppose that this means the moral image of 
il, and hence it is inferred that Adam was created /oly. 
isis a great mistake. The idea is impossible. When 
came out of the hands of his maker, his faculties were 
that state of regulation and order, as best fitted him 
acquiring holiness or a moral resemblance to his Ma- 
r. But holiness he could not possess; for holiness or 
pral excellence is the result of slimes obedience to the 
pv of God. It could have no existence, then, in Adam, 
| he had, from principle, obeyed the command of his 
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Maker. Hence, you will perceive, that he could yo; 
created holy. 

By the image of God in which man was created, I 
derstand his resemblance to his maker in the POssess 
intellectual faculties—his being endowed with freede ) 
action—and constituted lord ‘of this lower world. R 
whether this be a correct definition or not, it is coy 
from the testimony of Sc es that all men are stil, 
ated in the image ‘of God. Let me bee your attent; 
the foliowing passages. ** Whoso sheddeth man’s j’ 
by man shall his blood be sheds for in the ima: ze of G 
made he man.” Gen. ix. 6. Unless this expressio; 
fers to all men, as well as to Adam, it could be nor 
why men should not now shed each others blood.— - 
a man indeed ought not to cover his head, for as my 
he is (not was) the image and glory of God. 3-1 Cer 

—**Therewith bless we God. and therewith curse 
men, who are made after the similitude (er image 
God.” Jam. 3. 9. 

Rich. You have given me a new view of this si) 
and I must acknowledge it appears very reasonable, , 
certainly deserves and shall have my attentive consi: 
tion. There is only one other objection which L 
propose, and I have reserved it to the last, becauss it 
alw avs appeared to me more forcible than any other 
is this: **If men do not come into the world with} 

raved and corrupted natures, how can you account! 
the universality of sin in the world?” Does not ths ci 
ly prove, that it must spring from a corrupted foun 
which is common to all the race? If you can Ssatisfacivn 
answer this objection, you will go far towards convine 
me that hereditary depravily is not a doctrine of the Sc 
tures. 

Thom. Your last remark. friend Richard, give: 
much pleasure, because | now feel confident that I se 
be able to deliver your mind from the influence of | 
sloomy and pernicious doctrine under which you /i 
laboured for some time. Nothing is more easy thar 
answer this last objection of yours. Nay, you shall ans’ 
it yourself if you will candidly reply to one or two qe 
tions. If the general prevalence of sin in the world. i 
proof of a prev iously corrupted and depraved nature 
men; will not the one sin which Adam committed. b 
equ: lly valid proof that his nature was corrupted and ¢ 
praved before he sinned, and that this depraved nal’ 
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led to his sin?—But would aot such a supposition be con- 
trary both to Scripture and to fact? 

Rich. Certainly; and I now see clearly, that if we trace 
ihe general prevalence of sin, to the existence of a depra- 
red nature, then it will follow, that Adam’s nature, as he 
came out of the hands of God was also depraved, which 
would be contrary to the Scriptures. 

I am thankful, friend Thomas, that we have had this 
conversation. I have obtained much new light, and my 
mind is already delivered from those gloomy thoughts 
which have generally oppressed me when “this subject was 
before me. If I find, upon examination, that your re- 
marks are solid and just, I shall at once embrace them: 
and [ already feel, that the change which this will effect 
in my religious views, will gr eatly i increase my happiness, 
by enabling me to contemplate the divine character and 
conduct under an aspect which cannot fail to fill my mind 
with love and gratitude. 

Thom. i have no doubt but such will be the result of 
renouncing so gloomy and pernicious a doctrine as that of 
hereditary “and total depravity. But before we separate, | 
would beg leave to give you a summary of our objections 
to this doctrine. During our present conversation I have 
been in a great measure employed in answeging your ob- 
jections. it may serve to assist your future inquiries, if 
[present to you, in a condensed formed our arguments 
against it. 
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‘* We are astonished that such a doctrine, even in ages 
of darkness, should have been regarded as a scripture doc- 
frine; and we are still more astonished that, at the present 
day, when new light is shed upon the holy scriptures, and 
men are beginning to reason and think for themselves on 
the subject of religion, it shduld, even in a modified sense, 
be believed by so many christians; and regarded by them, 
too, aS a pec uliarly fundamental truth of revelation. Is 
it possible that God has created men thus. and has re- 
vealed to them their moral helplessness and their awful 
doom ! Enlightened as we are by reason, and having in 
our hands the volume of revelation, and seeing the con- 
stant manifestations of God’s goodness w ritten on his 
works, how can we .«gard sentiments like those you have 
quoted from the Assembly’ s Catechism, as coming from 
the author of all good? Are these the sentiments w hich the 
merciful Father of men has revealed from heaven, to en- 
lighten, to console, and to bless his children? Was it to 
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proclaim opinions like these, that he raised up holy pro. 
phets and apostles, and sent the son of bis love? Are such 
sentiments the fruits of that heavenly message, which wa, 
announced to the shepherds on the plains of Bethlehem, , 
message ‘of great joy,’ ‘which should be to all people? 
And do they harmonize with those angelic strains which 
announced the advent of the Saviour,—** Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men;” 
Impossible ! 

1. We object to the doctrine of hereditary and total de. 
pravity, because it contradicts our observation’** There 
is not one man in ten thousand who is totally depraved. 

2. Because it teaches what cannot be accounted for upon 
any known principles or laws of our natur’, and seems al. 
together miraculous. For this doctrine implies such a 
change in the constitution of man, and such a transmission 
of character, as is quite out of the common course of 
things. And would the benevolent Deity work a miracle 
in order to make his children more vicious than they would 


otherwise have been? 
38. We object to this doctrine because it dishonowrs our 
religion, aan is not unfrequently the cause of infidelity. 
4. We object to the doctrine of hereditary depravity be- 
cause tf is oepreee with the perfections, and derogatory 
to the character of the Deity. 


5. Because it has a bad moral tendency. If men sincerely be- 
lieve that they are naturally so depraved as to be totally unable 
to do a goéd action—or by any possible exertion to obtain the fa- 
vour of God, will they make the attempt? Certainly not. Why 
‘should they? It wou'd be labour spent in vain. The doctrive “f 
hereditary and total depravity, is the principal cause of all the 
vices which prevail in christian countries. It cannot then bea 
doctrine of revelation. For every thing taught in that holy book 
has a tendency to make us wiser ahd better. 

6. We object to the doctrine of Hereditary and total depravity, 
because it is the foundation of a doctrine, which of all othe1s, is 
most abhorrent to our feelings;—a doctrine which must ofter 
have filled the bosom of wounded affection, aud sent anguish and 
despair into the parental ‘heart, that has been bereaved of its 
dearest treasure: I mean the doctrine of infant damnation. 

7. Finally, we object to the doctrine under consideration, be- 
cause it is opposed to the geveral fanrucge of the scrifiiures. 
Every command to obedience—every exhortation to repent.nce, 
every promise to the returning pemicut, is, au argument against 
the doctrine of hereditary depravity, and an irresistable proof 
that all men are fully able to do the will of God. P. 


s+ 





* See Brigg’s sermon on Hereditary and Total Depravity. 





